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easily made impatient by Ms slowness of mind and laboured
expression.
I was right: these two genii of darkness and light were bound to
harmonize and give out a beautiful note.
There was a very painful incident that winter. We were in
Hauptmann's box for the first night of "Rose Berndt." At the
end of the first act the door opened and a friend of ours came in:
"It's a boring play, don't you think, and pretty bad." He got
kicks and pinches in plenty, but nothing could make him see that
Hauptmann was there. Mahler jumped up and pushed him.
through the door. We never knew whether Hauptmann heard or
not. We loved the play and the playwright.
We celebrated the premiere of "Die Rose vom Liebesgarten"
in April by giving a party after the performance. Max Rein-
hardt, a Berlin banker (a friend of Pfitzner's), Cossmann from
Munich, Roller, the Zuckerkandls, my family, the Roses and
Pfitzner were there. Mahler, to whom Pfitzner's circle was some-
what unsympathetic, began to feel bored. He got up during
supper (as he often did) and went into the music-room to read a
book. Nobody took offence at this except the fat banker, who
was so much upset that he said he would never enter the house
again. Mahler hated long sittings at table. Whoever might be
present, he frequently got up and went into the next room to
smoke or read, and came back again after a time. All the same,
he was eager to know what we were talking about and always
shouted through the wall to ask. All our friends knew of this
habit of his, and did not mind it in the least.
Although our menu was simple, it was extremely costly.
Everything was of the best quality even if there was no luxury.
This must have seemed to many very odd, but we preferred it.
One evening Zemlinsky dnd Schonberg came to dinner again.
As usual there was only a dark beer (Spatenbrau, of which Mahler
was very fond). At first, all went merrily, but then Schonberg's
brow clouded and a discussion on musical matters, which did not
seem likdy to arouse violent antagonism, ended in a regular orgy
of paradox on his part. At last Mahler lost patience with him.
"Oh, do turn the tap off. That's enough of your small beer."
To which Schonberg replied: "Well, really, it is not my fault if
we don't get wine to drink."
We saw more and more of these two. At their suggestion,
Mahler was elected honorary president of a composers* club which